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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb announcement of " Moore's Life of Bt&on" 
has anticipated the remarks originallj pre&cing the following 
Stanzas, and suppressed ^* Observations on the Character and 
Writings" of the Poet, which I had intended to have annexed 
to them. The poetic " Tribute," in fact, was written as a 
kind of Introduction to an Essay on the Character of Byron^ 
which was the result of an attentive perusal of his writings, 
and the relaxation of goue-bj hours. This Essay I now joy- 
fully withhold for the present, as the pen of the talented Au- 
thor alluded to, will, doubtlessly, elucidate more fully the varied 
and intermingling shades of Byron's Character, which are so 
blended one with another, as to baffle the keen-searching eye of 
investigation that fain would discern and arrange their untraced 
qualities. The following Poem, however, I venture forth to 
whisper its intermediate still small voice into the ear of the 
pablic i though inly conscious, indeed, that it will there have 



IV. 

to compete with the rivetted prejudices of the many and the 
unwilling reception of the few ; and be in danger of drowning 
in the overwhelmning violence of more mighty opponents, or 
contemned by the high haughtiness of self-assurance and esteem. 
Regardless* however, of the fleeting visions of hasty opin^. 
ons, and the empty chimeras raised by the idea of an << illrecep- 
tion," I neither withhold my humble share of praise to the merit 
of Lord Byron as a poet, nor conceal my felt regret at the prosti- 
tution of his genius as a man. He, as every one else, must 
eventually rise or fall in the estimatiou of mankind according 
to the nature and .validity-jof his. rlaims to their veneration ; 
and the merit awarded him by the oracles of futurity must be 
in proportion to their intrinsic value. What that merit may 
be, it is not for me to determine : iieither am I so enthaaastic 
an admirer of the noble bard^ as to imagine that it .will b^ef 
the most superior fciQ^-i—nor.QO lost 'to.the .witchery of hii pen, 
as to believe, with hi» Americfta ^satiristy tfaiat ^ hd will soon 
dwindle into contempt and be no n^cre talked of i?'. for it^cfln- 
not be denied that the grei^tness of Bt&oh was' onljisecand'' 
rate; by this I mean, merely intellectual, which, with all 
other species, is as much obscured hy. mor^l gieateess, as a|^ 
parently to our view, the less biilliant constellations in.the ca* 
nopy of Heaven, when eclipsed by the .brighter efiiilgence of 
our dawning sun. 

Such greatness, however, and a mighty one it is, no one, 
possessing the true key to genius, will dispute as an attribute of 
him, who, by the mastery of his spell called forth 
" The look of Knvy and the voice of Praise." 
But beyond this his praise is voiceless, and his gloiy dim ; for. 
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unhappily for Byron, the predominant passions of humanity 
were stiperior to tiie purer spirit of the divinity that '< stirred" 
within, and their influence was triumphant oyer the struggling 
twinklings of his better nature. Hence it is, that the great dis- 
proportion of hiS' writings, and especially his general want of 
moral feeling, aflbrding sucli a lamentable contmst between 
th)e grandeur and subliniity Of his edhception and the weak- 
liMiJdfhis sentiment, must call fotth from the minds of all 
cUndid reader^, regret at the abuse of genius that might have 
enlightened a wofrfd— pity at the demoralizihg effect of its injur- 
ed qualities-^and sympathy at the saddening picture presented 
ib iis in his nature — the strange and kwful medley of pierverted 
and depraved taijte, joined with a mind more thari'hbtnan in 
capacity, yet clouded oft with such deep and shadowy obscu- 
rity as to tend to dim in part the sun-bright glories of his en- 
chanting verse, and anntfl the sparkling scintillations of his 
burning pen." 

His genim danced a Bacchanal-— he crown'd 

The Inimming gf^let, seiz'd the thynoa, bound 

His brows with ivy— rush'd into the field 

Of wild Imagination, and there reel'd 

The yictim of his own lascivious fires 

And, dizzy with delight, profaned the sacred wires. 

But bow.could the inspired and lawless genius. of Byron be 
burdened with the oppression of pleasing all, when the taste of 
many who contemplated it could not appreciate its merits ? 
How could his mind give up its majestic freedom and boldness 
to shrink within the limits of an ordinary understanding ? or 
how, without paralysing its efforts, could it curb its native im- 
petuosity, and adapt itself iu all cases to the capacities of every 
reader ? When the nature of the human mind shall be better 
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understood, the mighty enterprises of the sonl will be better 
accounted for : its conflicts with the elements of earth will be 
less censured ; and the greedy grasp of its extended vision will 
DO longer be imputed to the overheatedjardour'of enthusiasm^ 
but to its perpetual struggling for a state of more perfect bless- 
edness, which, at present, it is obliged to picture in its own 
glorious imaginings. — And, indeed, when the tooth of Malice 
shall have decayed through age ; when the sources that may 
lead to the discovery of truth shall be no longer impeded by 
the secret workings of jealousy, or tinctured with the deep var- 
nish of feeling — it will be acknowledged that the almost une- 
qualled merit of some of Lord £tron*s more dignified poetry 
is more than sufficient to atone for the extravagances of his 
wanton fancy and the complained of " macula** 

Qaas ant inooria fitdit 
Ant hmnana paiam cavet na1|^a. 

It will then be owned, that, for vividness and flights of imagi- 
nation, combined with an intense power and application of 
thought, Btron must be admired ; and that his richly coloured 
narrative, his gay and lively descriptions gemmed with a bril- 
liancy almost dazzling, must ever please and delight. It will 
then be felt, that in penning the creative energies of his own 
spirit, and depicting them in the glowing hues of passion, he 
pourtrayed with terrible exactness the bursting efforts of huma- 
nity, and traced out its character with the master touch of 
reality; representiug in its endless varieties, each eager im- 
pulse, amplified and exhibited 

Ev'n as a broken mirror, which the glass 

In every fragment mnltiplies, and maken 

A thousand images of one that was 

The more and still the more, the more it breaks. 
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With willingness, too, will posterity re-echo back tiie faintly 
hymn'd tribute of the present age to his memory; and with 
readiness will the Tramp of Fame hereafter resoond still deeper 
and deeper the proclamation — that by the union of unrivalled 
excellence in the genius of poetiy, *' though dead he yet speak- 
eth," and that by the existing testimony of his 
Thoaghts that breathe and words that bom 
be has erected for himself a monument more durable than brass, 
entwined with the wreath of deathless praise, and distin- 
guished by the true and honourable inscription 

Oplnioniun oommenta delet dies, natnne judiclaconfirmat. 



Smethwick, JamuMvy 6<%, 1830. 
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TRIBUTARY STANZAS. 
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To hold 00 earth communion with the blest. 
And mark the trac'd developement of mind. 

That speaks God's wondrous master-piece confest ; 
To mingle thus with emblems of mankind. 

Whose present spirit woos each entering guest ; 

And Nature*s revelling below, to find 
Stamp'd with the impress of her Lord above — 
Is truly sweet to all, who feel one spark of love. 
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II. 

« 

But oh ! to those who thrill with something higher 
Than what themselves can curb — who joy to own 

The quickning ray of that congenial fire^ 
Whose essence kindles in tiie thought alone — 

To those whose heart, as draw^ each footstep nigher. 
Beats with hot pulse to greet the wakening stone. 

That tells the sympathy that constant glows 

Throughout the range of sense Imagination shows — 
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To those whose soul, hard panting to be free 
From life's cold formal stiffness, hails with joy 

The ideal hope of sociality. 
Unbroken still, untainted with alloy, ' 

Between the mind's ail quenchless immortality. 
And those whom earth's dull miseries may cloy ;«— 

To converse thus where holiest visions dwell. 

Is 'rapturing bliss indeed, far more than pen can tell. 
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IV. 

Yes ! here hath Mind her sanctuary found ! 

Her sacred fane^ and long-sought sure repose ! 
Each mantling grace success has haply crowned. 

And what humanity in passion shows, 
The sculptor's Eloquence proclaims around ; 

The varied hopes each different station throws. 
With every impulse that each wish may own. 
Hath genius carved and planted on the speaking stone ! 



V. 



But in this soul-pervading scene of art. 
Where musing Fancy can the fate descry 

Of all that man's existence can impart — 
What worthier bust can fix the poet's eye 

Than " his" whose verse is grav'd upon his heart ? 
Than " his" to whom affection would ally 

All that is pure, unearthly and divine ! (1) 

None, none all injur'd bard ! than deathless Btron I 
thine. 
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VI. 

ft 

'Tis fine, 'tis noble^ and 'tis sweet to see (2) 
The panting patiiot bleed his country for ; 

'Tis fine^ 'tis noble, and 'tis sweet to be 
A willing soldier in a sainted war ; 

'Tis sweet to know that each has bravery. 

When foes their winged thunderbolts may pour; 

And sweet to feel there beats in each one's heart, 

A pulse that strength can prompt, and streands of hope 
impart ; — 

VII. 

'Tis sweet to see the son of science raise 

His drooping head, yet press to learning's shrine ; 

To view him fondly in her trackless maze. 
Bask in the beamings of her ray divine. 

And, musing o'er the pride of unborn days. 
In his imaginings so wildly shine ; 

And sweet to see a soul, when tempests frown 

And dark Destruction girds his sable armour on. 



.... -.-^JL. 
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VIII. 

Oppose a breast to stem the torrent's tide^ 
By doubt undaunted, striving manfully 

To tum^ if possible, its course aside ; 
To view a man, in wreckM adversity. 

Acknowledging that He, who all supplied 
In better days, can act but graciously ; 

And sweet to see a babe in mother's arms. 

Deprived of Nature's food, look up with winning charms. 



IX. 



And resignation mingling with its smiles. 
Calmly submitting to the mild behest 

That robs it of the toy that time beguiles. 
In voiceless eloquence that pleases best ; 

'Tis sweet to see, against satanic wiles. 
The eye of faith, unshaken, seem at rest. 

And 'though thick gather troubles' clouds apace. 

Observing bright behind a providential face : — 
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X. 

But oh ! to see the man^ who 'reft of all. 

Save his own '* self/* braved well each adverse doom. 
And spurnM weak sympathy's inglorious call. 

As round his head broods deep domestic gloom, (3) 
That black with horrors would his soul appal. 

Overhanging darkness, dreadful as the tomb — 
To see the man who sacri£k;ed his life. 

Breasting the laugh of scorn, the sweltering storm of 

* 

strife — 

XL 

And giving up what others count most dear. 
Had banishM far e'en thought of further joy. 

And leamM the cross of bitter pain to bear — 
Who when he might have drunk, without alloy. 

Rich pleasure's draught, unstained by anxious care. 
Plunged eager onward, e'en when but a boy. 

To tread the toilsome, slippery paths of fame. 

And link unshackled genius to his youthful name<— 
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XH. 

To see unmov'd, uqclamp'd^ his ardoilt* still. 
Although harsh late conspir'd to quench his laT^— 

And view this se(f-same one a tc^sk fulfil^. 
Which many a martyr'd soul had iail'd to prove — 

Himself the qnJy agent of his will. 

Which all the world had vainly tried to. move-r 

Though sweet a^ul noble all the others are. 

This, this, is sweeter still,^-tbii^ this, is nobler lai?. 



XIII. 

And here he springs to birth — here is conceived. 
As starting into life, with all his pride ! 

For what once lived and moved is here achieved 
As still existing — palpably supplied 

Are bursting energies, throughout believed 
As floating, on the souPs impassion'd tide. 

That seems, unseen, to animate the stone 

Of noble Byron's bast, that tells he stood *' alone/' 

c 
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XIV. 

Well hath the chisel pictured every breath 
That whispers still its moralizing thought 

Upon the moulded marble ! from beneath 
Leaps the full witchery of the spell he wrought ; 

And mind and feelings as in crusted sheath^ 
But seem to check their eager impulse, fraught 

With high imagination's warmest fires. 

That swelled and revelled wide as play'd the golden 
wires. 

XV. 

But quenched, alas ! the fervour is no more 
That glow'd, uncramp'd, within the deep abode 

Of his proud bosom's beatings, that would soar 
Through highest heaven's invention for its God ! 

Stay'd is the hurried throb his temples wore — 
Calm the soft ruffles of reflection's mood — 

Yet the curv'd lip of scorn, in cold disdain. 

Proclaims the bard's contempt for Death's triumphant 
chain. (4) 
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XVI. 

Pled is the magic from that fire-lit eye 
That shot resistless love where'er it roll'd. 

The melting effort of its brilliancy ; 

CrushM are the glancings of those orbs that told 

The kindling spirit's immortality ; 
And channelled features, here pourtray'd, unfold 

The mournful fate of genius that essays 

To pluck from Nature's brow, the fadeless wreath of 
praise. 

XVII. 

Still, from the mute expression of that face> 

The eye of fancy loves to picture fair. 
The majesty of look and noble grace 

That stamps the character of Byron there ; 
The deep intense of feeling it can trace. 

Pervading every outline ; and the care 
Of Bailey's hand hath chas'd a soul for him^ 
No marble might can 'whelm— no dross of earth can 
dim. 
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XVtll. 

Immortal Byron ! if fro;n ofF thy paige. 
Which every nitase asjA^d t6 xjarol forth. 

This soul hath sipp'd hni bught of generous rage 
To tread the tracds of thy enviod wbrth — 

If at thy name she spurn het slighted age, 
Atid j-oyflil hail het new UHttamtnelM birth-^ 

111 would it seem> 'ilii'ough faint» indeed, it be. 

If how no girtiteftil note w^6 fondly hytan'd to A'ee ! 

What ! thott^ cbtafe^sM « thy inahy ftiults deftt^M 
thee/' (6) 

What ! though ttiisantfit'opy, thy favor'd sin ! 
And purer creeds aiiiong their sons ne'er pl«icM tfeee. 

The christian pale, or holier faith withita 1 . 
'Though evil passions e'er relentless 'ehfts'd ikee, 

And trire religion could but seldom win 
A thought, a word confessing her controitfl— ^ 
These were thy faults as man, the stigmas on thy soul. 
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XX. 



What ! thotigb thy sentiments of baneful worth (6) 
Teem'd with licentious anfd attractive vice ! 

Whatl thotigh all withering, Masting went they forth. 
Compelling some iM fall a sacrifice 

To thy all winnings all prevailing mirti^ ! 
And though thy guilt of latent artifice 

And yieldless pride, that proved, alas ! thy i^nuhie, 

H¥ill fiftill> a(s enst tiiey have, oiill forth tiie reader's 
blame !— (7) 

XXI. 

And though thy dai^&ness wa^ of deepened i^de. 
Frowning with holrors nothing could dis^l ; 

Or through excess of g^ory pietceiess msde 
Gloomy, unfathomM, shro^tfded as a hett — 

Or 'cause th' ^nlightningiSpirit ne'e* display 'd (8) 
Its searching might the awful state to tell — 

And what ! 'though more tiian e*en thy^be* would scan ! 

Tbese were thy ikufts as citiy, in form & iiftllintnttn. 
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XXII. 

Far different they from that unclouded light 
That, ever beaming, sparkles in thy song ; 

Far, far esti'ang'd from that pure splendour bright. 
That plays like lightning hallowed wrecks among; 

Like the reflection that oil glares by night, (9) 
And lures the traveller marshy fens among ; 

Or as the emptiness of lunar rays 

Compar'd with heavens own torch, the sun^s unwearied 
blaze ! 

XXIII. 

'Tis for the mean-nerv'd hand, the sadly just, (10) 
To merely trace thy failings — let them own 

That sinful matter mingles with their dust — 

Then Mercy's mantle may, perchance, be thrown^ 

And out of sight thy wasting reliques rust 
In the cold temple of sepulchral stone ; 

I'd rather view thee as the master-mind 

Of verse,. emerging forth to enoble human-kind. (11) 
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XXIV. 

Thine was the hand that swept the quivering lyre 
With more than human skill, with power divine ; 

Oh ! thine were notes attun'd e'en somewhat higher 
Than melody could grasp or sound combine ! 

Strains that must need e'en more than seraph's fire. 
To meet the sparklings from thy glowing shrine ; 

And mind, far greater than the soul of man. 

To comprehend their fulness, or conceive their plan ! 



XXV. 

What marvel, then, if breasts should pant when near 
The deep'ton'd warblings of thy thrilling shell P 

What marvel, then, that youth, as he may hear 
Thy rapturous chan tings, should perceive thy spell 

Charming with sounds that'win his greedy ear. 
Soft as the music of the dying bell. 

Kindling through every feeling wildly rove. 

Like to the dulcet symphony of woman's love P 
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XXVf. 

For who^ with passions of a soul endued^ 
But gladly stays his breath to list again 

The parting echo of thy solitude P 
Who but, transported by thy warmer strain 

Of fine imagination, proudly would 

Thy injured sufferings and cause maintain. 

And quench the brand foul malice fain would light. 

Veiling, though dark thy spots, in shroud of darker 
night? (12) 

XXVII. 

Oh ! had thine eye, that phrenzy bad tp roll. 
When prying far to scan the moving cause 

That wingM with plumes of light thy restless soul. 
But viewed the latent one that heavenward draws. 

And strainM its every nerve to grasp the whole 
Of nature's maker, that first fram'd her laws — 

If in thy *' solitude" — thine own heart's cell — 

Thy mpiit hfA true devised, the daemons of thy hell — 
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XXVIII. 

If the sought '* kalon'' had been haply found. 
And firmly fix'd within — then hadst thou been 

A " noble creature !'* Chaos had been crown'd 
With many a gem, reflecting light between 

The goodly frame of elements that bound 

Thy ''mind, and dust, and passions" — and a scene 

Of purity of thought unmixed with earth 

Had gathered round thy path, and beauteous brightened 
forth. (13) 

XXIX. 

But ''WHAT IS WRIT IS WRn!'' the wondrous tale 
Commingles every feeling, and leaves room 

For every christian grace by turns to assail 
The stubborn reason that would seal thy doom. — 

And oh ! if ought in prayer might now avail 
With him to whom we all must one day come. 

Thy cause should move the burning lips of one 

Who views thy weakest faults as spots upon a sun ! 
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XXX. 

Bat bank this cuireat up ! on sach a theme 
The mmd's blood well might dndn ; and now to dwell 

On such a face would wake the wing^ dream 
Of extacy, that rides sublime, to tell 

The tale of Him that dawned the quickning beam 
Of fire-fraught verse, and ting'd it with a spell 

That wound, re-echoing, through Britannia's isle. 

And bade Greece arm for "Liberty/' and Rome re- 
sume her smile. 



NOTES. 



(1) All that is pure, unearthy aad divme. 

Of course nothiDg else is here hinted at than the '^ gifts of 
Poetiy," which being the natural o£Espring of Genius, and an 
attribute of mind onIy> can scarcely be designated any thing else 
than divine, 

(2) The ideas in this and the three following verses, are princi- 
pally taken from the busts and figures exhibited, among which 
was the marble one of Lord Byron, by £. H. Bailey, R. A. which 
suggested the preceding stanzas. 

(3) "To think would drive my soul to madness." — Lord 
Byron had scarcely attained the age of manhood, when he sus- 
tained one of those soul-chilling disappointments, which must be 
felt alone to be expressed. He who never knew what it was to 
love, never knew how to feel or sympathize with disappointment j 
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but the heart must be cold indeed, and sterile in all the delicate 
sensibilities of our nature, that can read unmoved his verses de- 
scriptive of his passion and disappointment. — CampbeWs Beau^ 
tiei of the BrUiah Poets, 

(4) See Manfred for the most contemptuous smiles at Death 
that can possibly play around human lips. 

(5) '* Though my many faults defac'd me, 
Could no other arm be found, 
Than the one that once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound }'^'—Fare thee well, 

( 6) Byron himself was by no means insensible to the power 
and influence of^his writings ; and had truth, instead of iatire, 
ruled, happy had it been for mankind. 



" Yes ! I'll begin a thorough reformation. 
Indeed I never knew what people meant 

By deeming that my Muse's conversation 
Was dangerous. — I think she is as harmless 
As some who labour more, and yet may charm less. 
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(7) See Dallas's Memoirs. 

(8) See Byron's Epistolary Correspondence. 

(9) The Ignis fatutu, or Jach-a-lantem, so frequently alluded 
to by the poets, is supposed to originate from the inflanmiable 
air, or hydrogene, given up from morasses, which hovers near 
the surface of the earth, and, uniting with common air, gives out 
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light by slow ignition. PeAaps such lights have no exitUnee, 
and the reflection of attar on watery ground nuof have deceived 
the traveller who have been said to be bewildered by them.— 
Darrnin, 

(10) Attempts have lately been made by reprinting from 
American publications, to throw not only more than necessary 
aspersion on the character of Byron, but to prove that hispoetiy 
is below mediocrity, and made up of unpardonable extrava- 
gances. 

(11) " He died as all would die ; 

Greece had his earliest song, his latest sigh ; 
And o'er the shrine in which his cold heart sleeps 
Glory looks dim, and joyous conquest weeps." 

(12) Amid the various stigmas affixed on Lord Byron, are to 
be reckoned his plagiarisms, which were evidently the scrapings 
together of a man who wished to rear the superstructure of his 
own fame on the prostrate wrecks of others ; and, therefore, de- 
signated every doubtful shadow a substance, in the hope of ex- 
hibiting his own learning and extensive acquaintance with litera- 
ture. Mr. Alaric Watts fwho, by the way, was himself con- 
victed of the same theft) should not have forgotten that << single 
words l^ken from other authors, cannot convict a writer of pla- 
giarism ; tbi^y are lawful game, wild by nature, and the property 
^f any one who can capture them ;" neither should the same 
gentleman have lost sight of the " cultivated fruW he had 
plundered from others, when holding up to derison the ^'ftowe^i 
of speech** plucked by the noble bard he condemned. 
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(19) TMf tene wUH donbtlcsslyy be nnderatood as taktB 
fnm the ibllowiiig Knea in that migMy effort of imaginatibDy 

This should have been a noble creature — ^He 
Hath ail tiie energies that would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements 
' Had they been wisely mingled — as it is, 
It-it aa awftd chaos — light and darkness, 
And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoughts, 
ICixed and contending without end or order, 
All dormaoat or dcsmiGtive. — 



W. U0DGETT5, PRINTER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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